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The obstinate Dr. Rhee 

Just as President Eisenhower proclaimed July 4 a 
national day of prayer and penance to seek “God's help 
in solving the grave problems which confront us,” 
the nation faced its worst crisis since the outbreak 
of the Korean war. President Syngman Rhee again 
opposed the signing of a truce in a letter to Gen. Mark 
Clark, made public on June 24. Unless Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Walter S. Robertson persuades Dr. Rhee 
to do an about-face, we will have no choice but to 
continue the fighting. The only other chance for a 
truce rests in the as yet unorganized anti-Rhee senti- 
ment in Korea itself. News of such sentiment is 
gradually filtering through to the outside world, fol- 
lowing the one-sided reports of the obviously staged 
demonstrations in favor of Dr. Rhee’s break-off from 
the UN. Dr. Chough Pyong, leader of the strongest 
opposition party and victim on June 24 of prearranged 
mob violence, has condemned Dr. Rhee’s action in 
freeing the anti-Communist PW’s. The National As- 
sembly, where President Rhee’s Liberal party has a 
majority, has passed a resolution recommending exile 
for former Justice Minister Kim Choon Yun because 
he favors a truce. We wonder, too, how many ROK 
soldiers share their President’s bravado about fighting 
on to the Yalu—alone. There may be a way out of the 
impasse less drastic than replacing Syngman Rhee. 
Unless the Korean people find it, their defiance of 
the UN may mean the deathblow to future U. S. 
intervention on behalf of Asiatic peoples. 


Importance of the East Berlin riots 

The strikes and riots that began in East Berlin on 
the night of June 16 have stirred up the makings of a 
first-class political crisis in Europe. The unprecedented 
defiance of the participants was a serious blow to the 
prestige of the East German satellite government. 
Disturbances in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere added 
to the impact. They showed at one time both the 
gravity of the economic situation and the extent of 
hitherto unsuspected organized resistance. The Soviet 
authorities themselves, by finding it necessary to inter- 
vene on behalf of their puppet regime, have demon- 
trated the weakness of their position. Their failure to 
foresee and prevent such open challenges to their 
authority may easily affect the fortunes of Molotov and 
Beria in the struggle for power now going on in the 
Kremlin. These two are considered responsible for 
Soviet policy in Germany at the present moment. The 
West, for its part, cannot fail to read the signs implicit 
in the upheaval. The rioters called not simply for better 
living conditions but also for the reunification of 
Germany. This aspiration has been subordinated by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer to the prior achievement 
of integration with the West, particularly through the 
European Defense Community. If popular agitation 
succeeds in forcing the issue, it may necessitate a 
change in his policy or even bring about his political 
downfall. U. S. foreign policy has a high stake in his 
riding out this new storm. 
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French Catholics and the Rosenbergs 

Left-wing Catholicism in France has long been a 
mystery to Catholics abroad. On the theoretical plane, 
it has seriously striven to find common ground with 
Marxism. On the political plane, it has been guided 
by the maxim “No enemies to the Left.” Just how 
far its influence has penetrated may be judged by 
the reactions aroused in France, among some Catholic 
intellectuals, by the Rosenberg case. Even the right- 
wing Catholic columnist for the pro-American Figaro, 
Francois Mauriac, joined with left-wing Catholics 
Gabriel Marcel and Albert Béguin in a cable to Car- 
dinal Spellman urging him and American Catholics to 
intervene for the condemned, in view of what they 
termed the “disturbing circumstances” surrounding the 
trial. The episode exemplifies the very deep differences 
of opinion that exist among Catholics of our two 
countries, not on the evil of communism but on the 
best methods of countering its appeal to the peo- 
ple. Cardinal Feltin of Paris and Cardinal Gerlier 
of Lyons, along with the Bishop of Orleans, Picard 
de la Vacquerie, made appeals on behalf of the con- 
demned couple. Unlike the confidential gesture of 
Pius XII some months ago, these appeals were public. 
Cardinal Feltin took his action, he pointed out, as 
International President of Pax Christi. Though one 
can understand the humanitarian impulses behind 
pleas for clemency, from whatever source, the nuances 
of French Catholic thought, confronted by a Com- 
munist mass movement which strongly appeals to 
French workers, naturally elude us when applied to a 
clear-cut case of Red conspiratorial espionage. 


Labor has a right to talk 

At the present time we are not concerned with the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the five proposals for main- 
taining prosperity which Walter Reuther, head of the 
CIO, released to the press on June 20. What interests 
us here is the impatience and even resentment with 
which some of our conservative-minded business 
friends react to such labor-sponsored programs. They 
are unaware, apparently, that in making proposals for 
full production and employment, labor leaders are 
very much within their rights. In an address on May 7, 
1949 to the International Union of Catholic Employers, 
the Holy Father vindicated the rights of workers to a 
voice in national economic policy. “Why should it not 
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be allowable,” he asked, “to assign to the workers a 
just share of responsibility in. the establishment and 
development of the national economy?” That plea 
occurred in the very address in which the Holy Father 
condemned the idea that workers have a natural right 
to a share in the management of individual firms. Far 
from being incensed at Mr. Reuther and other labor 
leaders for exercising their rights, conservatives should 
welcome their proposals and give them the considera- 
tion they eminently deserve. So should the Eisenhower 
administration. 


“Creeping socialism” 

While campaigning last fall, General Eisenhower 
came one day to Memphis, Tenn. In the heart of 
the region served by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the candidate unburdened himself of the following: 

TVA has served the rural areas well and has 
created many industries in this section. It has 
helped conserve national resources, control floods 
and promote national defense. 


It was this encomium, as much as anything else, that 
helped the President storm Democratic strongholds 
like Chattanooga and Knoxville and carry most of 
the TVA territory. Placed against that background, 
the shock felt throughout the Middle South at the 
President’s reference (in his press conference on June 
17) to TVA as “creeping socialism” becomes under- 
standable. “Absurd,” “ridiculous,” “grossly ignorant” 
were some of the adjectives Southern leaders used. 
Even such an Eisenhower supporter as Edward Mee- 
man, editor of the Memphis Press Scimitar, was openly 
critical. “The President is mistaken,” Mr. Meeman 
conceded, adding: 

TVA has increased private ownership of in- 
dustry and homes in the valley. It has intensified 
private ownership rather than discouraged it. TVA 
is not a socialistic agency. 

Mr. Meeman is right, of course. Not all types of state 
ownership, as Pius XI said in Quadragesimo Anno, are 
socialistic, and when the President picked TVA to illus- 
trate “creeping socialism,” he chose a most inept ex- 
ample. TVA is just the sort of project governments 
may rightfully undertake. It is plainly beyond both the 
capacity and the scope of private enterprise. 
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COLOMBIA GETS ARMY RULE 

Traditionally the army does not mix in politics i; 
Colombia. Not since the abortive coup of 1944 has th. 
military attempted to interfere with the government 
On June 14, however, ranking general Gustavo Rojx 
Pinilla took over control in an uneventful revolution, 
The coup was precipitated when President Laurean 
Gémez came out of temporary retirement to try to fir 
the general and gain control of the military. Gener 
Rojas, informed of the plot, flew to Bogota, seized the 
public buildings, and put Gomez in protective custody, 
The new regime was immediately buttressed by the 
recognition of 13 nations, including ours. 

Oddly enough, the army action has only an indirect 
connection with the Conservative-Liberal strife tha 
has caused turmoil in the country since 1948. Rather 
it was precipitated by a growing split in the Conserya. 
tive party itself. Conservative ex-President Ospin 
Pérez, who governed from 1946 to 1950 through ; 
coalition with the Liberals, has been vigorously can. 
paigning for another term in the elections promised 
for next year. During the past few months he has 
clashed head-on with the intransigent Laurean 
Gomez, mainly on the question of a compromise with 
the Liberals and the dictatorial tendencies of the 
Gomez rule. In his strenuous efforts to consolidate 
his position as President and Conservative leader, 
Gomez tried to remove the army leader—and failed. 

One important question that seems unsolved at the 
moment is the future of the Constituent Assembly 
called to meet on June 15, the day after the army coup, 
and of the constitutional changes that it was to con- 
sider. These changes were drawn up and published 
early this year by a constitutional committee of the 
Gémez Government. They included freeing the Presi- 
dent from his present dependence on Congress and 
the creation of a Senate representing in part various 
occupational groups. That is, in addition to the popv- 
larly elected Senators, there would be fifteen others 
representing farming, industry, commerce, Government 
employes, the clergy, universities, the professions and 
school teachers. Other controversial items stress the 
responsibility, rather than the freedom, of the press 
and give the Government power to restrict political 
parties whose programs are not in conformity with 
the principles of Christian democracy. Just how much 
opposition there is to these proposals cannot be deter- 
mined because of strict censorship. 

Still other amendments concern the Catholic Church 
and are designed to guarantee its freedom from such 
state controls as those imposed by the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Eduardo Lépez in 1936. The Church would be 
able to make appointments freely, to communicate 
freely with the Vatican, to conduct ecclesiastical courts, 
regulate Catholic marriages and found schools and 
universities. Other religions are to be tolerated only 
if they do not oppose Christian morality, salutary 
customs and public tranquility. 

What will become of these proposals is hard to say. 
Army rule usually sets its own course. Paut S. Lietz 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


A historian of our times will probably record that the 
current tribulations of the Eisenhower Administration 
were at least in some part due to poor public relations. 
There are many reasons for this, some of which may 
be listed here. 

The first dates from the Truman days, when the 
rigid “security” regulations went into effect. They gave 
every agency head, no matter how remote from 
defense, the discretion of withholding information 
from the press and public. Only very recently has the 
President taken steps to relax this system which had 
many ridiculous and even dangerous aspects. 

For many years there has been a law against the 
executive agencies’ using “press agents.” To get around 
this, they early set up “divisions of public information.” 
Under Roosevelt, these grew enormously, and _ his 
public relations were pretty good. Then Congress 
began cutting down appropriations under Mr. Truman, 
with an adverse result and a “bad press.” 

With the advent of Eisenhower, two things hap- 
pened: the old groups of “public-information” men 
were, naturally, mostly dropped, and a new and some- 
times inexperienced personnel came in. The economy 
wave, too, cut severely their number. The results are 
only too apparent, especially in the public relations 
of Secretaries Dulles and Wilson. Thus, to take but 
two examples, we had the dreadful bungling of the 
book purges in State’s information libraries abroad, 
and the almost complete confusion in the public mind 
over the supposed cutback in the Air Force. Under 
expert handling, both these policy decisions, which 
had many good points, could have been turned to 
advantage. 

The President has turned out to be his own best 
press agent all by himself. It is ironical to recall that 
back in January many of his advisers were against 
his continuing the weekly press conferences. Two 
weeks ago, the N. Y. Times had no less than six front- 
page stories on aspects of his conference the day 
before. It regularly carries a stenographic report of 
questions and answers. Roosevelt in his best days never 
beat that. 

His associates have not been so bright. An unusually 
unintelligent sample is the Republican slogan for the 
1954 Congressional elections: “Ike Can’t Go It Alone.” 
The opposition candidates have only to repeat the 
slogan, and add: “He Needs the Democrats.” Some- 
times the President must feel he has a lot of handicaps. 

He himself cannot altogether escape blame for his 
troubles. His excessive deference to Congress, his 
refusal to accept the usual leadership of his party, 
the liberty he allows his subordinates to “shoot their 
heads off” everyway, all are handicaps. 

Wrrrp Parsons 











UNDERSCORINGS 











To train its members for more efficient work at the 
local level, the National Council of Catholic Women 
is sponsoring five Committee Institutes in August 
and early September. The institutes will aim at pro- 
moting closer liaison between diocesan and parish . 
groups and the National Council and at pointing up 
opportunities for committee work. Institutes will be 
held at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y., Aug. 3-7; Sacred Heart College, Bel- 
mont, N.C., Aug. 17-21; St. Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind., Aug. 22-26; College 
of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., Aug. 28-Sept. 1; Loretto 
Heights College, Loretto P.O., Colo., Sept. 2-6. For 
details write NCCW, 1812 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., before July 15. 

p With the backing of the Catholic Press Association 
and the National Councils of Catholic Men and Cath- 
olic Women, and the encouragement of the Military 
Ordinariate, a program is soon to be launched aimed 
at providing Catholics in the armed services with free 
personal subscriptions to Catholic periodicals. It will 
operate primarily on the parish level, with a group, or 
groups, in each parish seeing to it that every member 
of the parish entering the service gets a subscription 
to a Catholic periodical. 

& Spiritual Book Associates will present a purse to 
its editorial secretary, Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, 
S.J., on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of his 
entrance into the Society of Jesus, July 25. Fr. O’Con- 
nell was executive secretary of the National Jesuit 
Educational Association 1934-37 and associate editor 
of America 1938-43. He has been editorial secretary 
of SBA since 1938. At present stationed at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Fr. O'Connell is known for his 
collections of Cardinal Newman’s writings, Heart to 
Heart, Lead Kindly Light and With the Morn. 

p> The sesquicentennial of the birth of Orestes A. 
Brownson will be celebrated July 17-18 by St. Michael's 
College, Winooski Park, Vt., with a symposium spon- 
sored by the summer session faculty. Brownson was 
born in Stockbridge, Vt., in 1803, became a Catholic 
in 1844 and died in 1876. 

p> To meet the needs of New York's rapidly growing 
Puerto Rican community, the Catholic Evidence Guild 
of that city is, for the third summer, adding street 
talks in Spanish to its regular schedule of English 
discussions. 

pm Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., associate editor of Am- 
ERICA, was chairman of the national planning commit- 
tee for this year’s Aaronsburg Assembly (see p. 354). 
> Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Bishop of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., has been appointed Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, according to a June 26 an- 
nouncement from the Apostolic Delegation. C.K. 
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Legislation by intimidation 

Sen. Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.), chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, is also a member 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. When the latter 
group favorably reported to the Senate, by a vote of 
9 to 5, the so-called Bricker resolution (S.J.R. 1) on 
the treaty-making power (Am. 6/27, p. 329), Senator 
Wiley joined with three Democrats, Senators Kefauver, 
Kilgore and Hennings, in a minority report. 

The sixty-three Senators who cosponsored the orig- 
inal resolution owe it to themselves and to their country 
to study that report objectively. It points out, more 
emphatically than we did last week, that the bill 
reported favorably is not the one they cosponsored at 
all. “It is, in fact, almost the same as S.J.R. 48, which 
was introduced by Senator Watkins alone on February 
16, 1953.” The minority proved its point by comparing 
the wording of the several texts. Section 2 of the final 
version of S.J.R. 1 had, in fact, become identical with 
the same section of S.J.R. 43: “A treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in the 
absence of treaty” (emphasis added). 

The insertion of the “destructive ‘which clause’ ” 
made the proposed constitutional amendment “more 
extreme and more crippling.” The minority noted that 
Senator Bricker himself had consistently opposed the 
provision, which would limit the powers of Congress 
in implementing treaties to its nontreaty-making au- 
thority. This would make many international agree- 
ments impossible, such as reciprocal treaties relating 
to the rights of aliens to own, inherit and transfer 
property, and to engage in trade or business having 
no interstate character. The “which clause” would 
“strip this country of part of the normal attributes and 
necessary powers of sovereign nations,” and “disable it 
from dealing with other countries on a footing of 
equality.” 

Just as damaging would be the effect of Section 8, 
giving Congress the power “to regulate all executive 
and other agreements with any foreign power or inter- 
national organization.” This would “destroy the balance 
of power under the Constitution.” It would “demote 
the President from a responsible agent of this Govern- 
ment in foreign affairs to a mere figurehead.” In the 
down-to-earth fashion for which he is becoming 
famous, Senator Wiley thus described the effect of 
Section 3 in an address at Beloit, Wis., on June 20: 


Under the amendment the proponents in effect 
gag the President of the United States, tie his 
hands behind his back, handcuff his legs, and tell 
him: “You shall not conduct any foreign policy 
unless we in Congress conduct it with you—no 
matter how secret, how urgent it may be and even 
though the Constitution made you—basically— 
responsible for foreign policy.” 


Because of its far-reaching effects on the Presidential 
power to conduct our foreign policy, the minority 
report made the eminently reasonable suggestion that 
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EDITORIALS 
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S.J.R. 1 be referred to the Senate Committee ¢, 
Foreign Relations for “thorough consideration.” 

The committee might profitably investigate th 
plainly overwrought campaign of intimidation being 
carried on by the Committee for Constitutional Goy. 





ernment, mentioned here last week. An AP dispatch | 


from Beloit, referring to the censure of Senator Wiley 
the week before by the Wisconsin State Republica 
Convention, reported that many of the delegates had 
received telegrams demanding the Senator’s impeach. 
ment for opposing the Bricker amendment. According 
to the AP, the telegrams were signed “Committee fo 
Constitutional Government.” Does Senator Bricker 
approve of such minatory tactics in his behalf? Do the 
sixty-three cosponsors of the original S.J.R. 1 approve? 


Doubts on foreign aid 


As the House debate on next year’s foreign-aid appro- 
priation showed, some Americans are angry and dis- 
illusioned over the persistence of Communist strength 
in Western Europe. After pouring billions into the 
rehabilitation of France and Italy, and more billions 
into rearming those countries against the threat of 
Soviet imperialism, American taxpayers learn with 
dismay that the Reds have just as much appeal to 
the electorate as they had in 1947 on the eve of the 
Marshall Plan. In any French election, the Communist 
party can be counted on to poll about twenty-five 
per cent of the vote. In Italy, as the elections last 
month revealed, Moscow’s puppets, with their left- 
wing Socialist allies, are even stronger today than 
they were when the golden flow of dollars started. 
In 1948, these parties had 31 per cent of the popular 
vote. This year they upped the percentage to 35.3. 

Let us concede that the phenomenon of persisting 
Communist strength in France and Italy is scandalous, 
disturbing and very hard to understand. To conclude 
from this, however, that our foreign-aid policy has 
been a flop, and should be abandoned or drastically 
curtailed, is the kind of dangerous inference that far 
outruns its premises. 

Fundamentally, our foreign-aid program, aimed at 
rallying the free world against Soviet aggression, has 
been successful. France and Italy are not today 
“people’s democracies,” as they might well have been 
had not Marshall Plan dollars helped to rebuild their 
prostrate economies. Furthermore, neither nation 1s 
now defenseless before the Red Army, as both were 
prior to the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance. Although 
too many Italians and Frenchmen, fed up with war 
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and enemy occupation, seem to us still overly recep- 
tive to Kremlin peace moves, the will to resist Russian 
hlandishments is much stronger today than it was, 
say, in the hard summer of 1947. All this must be set 
down on the positive side of the ledger—and it is 
of capital importance. 

As for French and Italian communism, we might, 
theoretically, have administered foreign aid with an 
eye to cutting the Reds down to size. Practically we 
had little choice. Since we were opposing Soviet 
imperialism, we had to be very solicitous about re- 
specting the dignity and independence of our allies. 
Even had we wanted to do so, we could not have 
told the French and Italian Governments to initiate 
the social reforms which both countries needed and 
sill need. And we did not want to do so. The Con- 
gresses Which voted foreign-aid appropriations were 
all dominated by a coalition of Southern Democrats 
and Taft Republicans. The last thing these lawmakers 
wanted was to have American dollars used to upset 
the status quo. They wanted to prop free enterprise. 

At any rate, the strength of communism abroad 
is not due solely to the resentment of workers over 
their lot, or to their conviction that only a complete 
change in the economic system offers them any hope 
for the future. These feelings are, indeed, widespread 
and explain why many workers whose children are 
baptized and whose wives go to Mass vote the Com- 
munist ticket. They are not Communists, only con- 
fused and desperate men expressing their grievances 
against a society which gives them neither opportunity 
nor security. 

But poverty as the cause of why people vote Com- 
munist can be exaggerated, as Don Luigi Sturzo, in 
the wake of the Italian elections, told the N. Y. Times’ 
Anne O'Hare McCormick. The De Gasperi regime 
did a great deal to improve the harsh lot of the peasants 
in South Italy, yet it was in the South that the Com- 
munists made their biggest electoral gains over 1948. 

The founder of the Italian Christian Democrats 
mentioned other reasons why the Reds remain strong. 
Unlike most political parties, the Communists never 
let up in their work. They have plenty of money, are 
superbly organized and know how to appeal to the 
impatience and frustration of educated youth. Then 
there are the pre-Mussolini hangovers of anticleri- 
calism and working-class solidarity, the latter being 
connected in the minds of many European workers 
with socialism. Finally, there is overpopulation, which 
in Italy continues to defeat all efforts to solve the 
unemployment problem and raise the general standard 
of living. U. S. immigration policy doesn’t help. 

All this helps to explain why U. S. aid, while 
achieving notable successes, has fallen short of our 
expectations. Instead of offering an excuse for de- 
featism, the persistence of communism ought to stim- 
ulate us to continue and improve a program that has 
already paid big dividends and is, as President Eisen- 
hower reminded us recently, very much in the national 
interest. 


Atomic-age executions 


The deaths of atomic spies Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
in the electric chair at Sing Sing shortly after 8 P.M. 
on Friday, June 19, symbolized the age of atomic stakes 
into which the lives of nations have been catapulted. 
President Eisenhower, finally rejecting their pleas for 
clemency, observed: 


I can only say that, by immeasurably increasing 
the chances of atomic war, the Rosenbergs may 
have condemned to death tens of millions of inno- 
cent people all over the world. 


Their crime, in sober truth, must be measured by a 
new calculus: the megadeath, or death of a million 
human beings. The Rosenbergs enabled Russia, by a 
mere silent threat of atomic warfare, to stand up to the 
free world pending what may be an atomic showdown 
of unimaginable carnage and devastation. 

The Rosenbergs were mortal enemies, not merely of 
the United States, but of the entire human race. They 
were willing slaves of a conspiracy against humanity— 
unrepentant to the very end. The will to execute them 
was an affirmation by America, as the voice of human- 
ity, of its will to survive. Only because they brazenly 
defied that will by refusing to name their accomplices 
did the Rosenbergs die. They died because such con- 
spirators against humanity must either die or relent 
if humanity is to live. 

The United States, forced to take the extreme 
measure of self-defense against which our humane 
feelings recoil, nevertheless afforded its traitors every 
conceivable legal recourse. It required great moral 
courage for Justice Douglas, convinced that a “sub- 
stantial” legal question of the propriety of the death 
sentence under our law had been presented to him, to 
grant a stay at the eleventh hour. The ruling of the 
court against him, approved by a 6-3 vote, Justice 
Jackson’s opinion defending the majority judgment 
and Mr. Douglas’ opinion in dissent are noble monu- 
ments to the extreme care, amounting almost to 
scrupulosity, of American jurisprudence that no person, 
however guilty, however heinous his crime, shall die 
but by “due process of law.” No American judge 
doubted the Rosenbergs’ guilt. 

Had the Rosenbergs hearts of flesh, they would have 
wept at this concern. The very day they died our 
press reported the frightful story that tyrants to whom 
the spies had transferred their despicable loyalties 
had just sentenced to death and shot Willi Goettling, 
a poor, unemployed West Berlin painter, against 
whom, as an alleged instigator of riots, they bothered 
to publish no incriminating proof. 

What are we to think of the handful of Congressmen 
who indulged their malice long enough to suggest the 
impeachment of Justice Douglas, just because his legal 
learning and moral scruples clashed with their “patri- 
otic” passions? They knew not what they did. God 
grant that our courts may never be debauched into 
tools of political vengeance. That is part of our prayer 
on Independence Day, 19583. 
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The Aaronsburg Story 


If anyone were uncertain about the eagerness of the 
American people to defend the spiritual foundations of 
our nation, a visit to the Aaronsburg Story celebration, 
June 18-22 of this year, would have reassured him. 

Doubts and coats alike were shed when several 
thousand people from far and near converged upon the 
tiny village of Aaronsburg, Pa. (population, latest 
census, 321), where for the second time in four years, 
at a temperature of 100.3 in the shade, an outdoor 
pageant was staged commemorating the founding of 
its nearby Salem-Lutheran Church. The church was 
made possible by Aaron Levy, a Jewish immigrant 
from Amsterdam, who provided the land for his neigh- 
bors’ churches, schools and burying grounds and per- 
formed other acts of generosity. Among those whom 
he befriended were the local Delaware Indians. 

Two days of discussion at sessions of the Aaronsburg 
Assembly on the campus of Pennsylvania State College 
preceded the pageant. The Assembly consisted of 100 
prominent Americans and a like number of representa- 
tives of the local rural area. The delegates, representing 
various races and creeds from all sections of the coun- 
try, explored the problem of how to “live above” our 
prejudices in the fields of government, religion, educa- 
tion, labor, recreation and in the home and community. 
No distinctions were made. The local garage owner or 
air-base worker spoke his mind freely and frankly to 
the visiting college president, State Governor, Con- 
gressman, labor leadex or top industrialist, and heard 
equally frank talk in return. The Assembly received 
the whole-hearted cooperation of Most Rev. Richard 
T. Guilfoyle, Bishop of Altoona, in whose diocese the 
events were held, and of Most Rev. John O’Hara, 
C.S.C., Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

The people of Aaronsburg and their neighbors in 
Pennsylvania's Center County dug into their own 
pockets to cover the expenses of running the pageant 
and entertaining the guests. Moreover, they are con- 
vinced that many other localities in the United States 
could stage a similar assembly and would meet with 
a similar cordial response from the distinguished per- 
sonages invited. Aaronsburg was a notable instance of 
mobilizing a local community in the service of a great 
idea. But more important was the readiness with which 
the participants agreed that the religious foundations of 
this country must at all costs be preserved; that Church 
and State, though remaining completely distinct, can 
cooperate toward that end, and that, finally, now is 
the time for every citizen to bend his personal effort 
to banish from our national life the concrete mani- 
festations of religious or racial prejudice. 

The Assembly commissioned State College’s hospit- 
able president, Dr. Milton S$. Eisenhower, to spread 
the story of their own acts and aspirations in the 
Latin-American republics which he is now visiting. 
This is the sort of picture of American life and customs 
that we are happy to be able to exhibit to the rest of 
the world. 
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Bishop Waters on 
church segregation 


By their words and by their administrative actions iy 
recent years, leading members of the American Cath. 
olic hierarchy have expressed their disapproval of any 
countenancing by Catholics of the principle of racial 
segregation. Most Rev. Vincent S. Waters, Bishop of | 
Raleigh, N.C., made his own attitude abundantly | 


clear in a letter which was read in parish churches 





throughout his diocese on Sunday, June 21. 

“There is no segregation of races to be tolerated 
in any Catholic Church in the Diocese of Raleigh’ | 
declared the bishop, who said he wished to make the | 
present statement as emphatic as he could. (He had 
already stated his non-segregation policy in a letter | 
of January 29, 1951 and in two previous letters this | 
year.) Explaining the fundamental teachings of the 
Church—its unity, its authority, its catholicity—the 
bishop met any personal objections by the memorable | 
remark: 


As pastor of your souls I am happy to take the 
responsibility for any evil which might result from 
different races worshipping God together, but | 
would be unwilling to take the responsibility of 
those who refuse to worship God with a person 
of another race. 


Bishop Waters’ utterance accorded with the generous 
spirit of Catholic unity traditionally shown in the life 
of the Catholic Church in his diocese. In Charlotte, 
for instance, Msgr. John F. Manley, dean of the 
Charlotte area, said that segregation had never been 
permitted in any of the fourteen parishes in his 
deanery. Where the bishop did meet with some 
resistance, as in the case of the Newton Grove com- 
munity (Am. 6/13, p. 290), his own patient, personal 
explanations overcame much of the initial distrust 
and resentment. 

The influence of such a forthright attitude on the 
part of a Catholic prelate extends far beyond the 
confines of the Catholic Church. At the Aaronsburg 
Assembly—mentioned above—one of the panel dis- 
cussion leaders, a prominent Protestant religious leader 
in the South, remarked that Bishop Waters’ statement 
was the “most important thing that has ever happened’ 
in the South’s religious history. 

Certainly the Catholics of North Carolina, courage- 
ously determined under the guidance of their chief 
shepherd to find the wholly Christian and Catholic 
solution to a long-vexing problem, teach a valuable 
lesson to their brethren in the North and West who 
are confronted with like evils. The bishop took pains 
to show that a genuine love for our fellowman means 
an equally genuine effort to strive for the conditions 
and rights necessary for his full evolution as a Christian 
and as a citizen. Strong, consistent religious action like 
this immeasurably strengthens our nation’s unity at 
home and wins respect for our leadership throughout 
the world. 
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Three years of 
war in Korea 


De datligeeiesiaaians 
Vincent S. Kearney 





J UNE 25 MARKED the third anniversary of the 
Korean war. But for the drastic action of South Korean 
President Syngman Rhee in arbitrarily ordering the 
release of the anti-Communist prisoners held in the 
UN stockades, that date might also have marked the 
end of the bloodshed. Whether or not his bold de- 
fance of the armistice agreements will now prolong 
the Korean stalemate for another indefinite period is 
more than anyone can say. In any case, the third 
anniversary of the fighting provides an occasion to 
look back over the successes and failures of the free 
world’s first venture in collective security. 

Few events in recent history have been subject to 
more distortion than the fateful decision which sent 
American and Allied youth to die in Korean hills and 
gullies in defense of a small nation’s right to live 
free and independent. The war which ensued has been 
called the “useless” war, the only war ever fought by 
the United States which ended in “appeasement” 
of the enemy, and the war which pronounced the death 
sentence over the UN as an effective peace-enforce- 
ment agency. To what extent has the UN failed in 
Korea? Only sober consideration of what the world 
organization first set out to do there will determine 
the answer. 


THE JUNE, 1950 AGGRESSION 


On the morning of June 25, 1950 the free world 
was jolted by the first all-out attack on a free people 
perpetrated by the Communists since World War II. 
The armies of the People’s Republic of North Korea 
were swarming over the Thirty-eighth Parallel. It was 
an act of wanton aggression against a nation which 
had achieved its freedom under the aegis of the UN 
itself. 

There was no doubt about what the North Korean 
Communist regime was up to. Since November 14, 
1947, when the UN General Assembly first committed 
itself to the unification of a democratic Korea by 
calling for free elections throughout the peninsula, the 
Soviet bloc had effectively thwarted all UN attempts 
at unifying the country by peaceful, political means. 
The North Korean Government was now compounding 
Soviet obstructionism in the UN by attempting to unify 
the country under the Red flag by force of arms in 
defiance of the UN. In all fairness, the UN can be 
said to have utterly failed as a collective security 
agency only if it has not succeeded in frustrating this 
attempt. 

Two days after the North Korean attack the UN 
Security Council passed the following resolution: 


Fr. Kearney, S.J., associate editor, takes the occasion 
of the third anniversary of the UN intervention in 
Korea to review the stages by which the UN’s “police 
action” became a “limited war.” He sets forth the 
nature of this new kind of war and the paramount 
role it has played in preventing the collapse of world- 
wide resistance to Sino-Soviet imperialism. 


THE Securtry CouNcIL, 


Having determined that the armed attack upon 
the Republic of Korea by forces from North 
Korea constitutes a breach of the peace, 

Having called for a cessation of hostilities, and 

Having noted from the report of the United 
Nations Commission for Korea that the authorities 
in North Korea have neither ceased hostilities 
nor withdrawn their forces to the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel and that urgent military measures are re- 
_" to restore international peace and security, 
an 

Having noted the appeal from the Republic of 
Korea to the United Nations for immediate and 
effective steps to secure peace and security, 

RECOMMENDS that the members of the United 
Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic 
of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and to restore international peace and 
security in the area (emphasis added). 


The wording of this resolution makes it clear that, 
in the mind of the UN, “international peace and 
security” would be restored once the North Korean 
armies were forced back over the Parallel. In June, 
1950 the UN apparently had no intention of attempting 
to unify the peninsula politically by force of arms. 

There was no murmur of dissent in the free world 
over the UN’s resolution. No one at that time ques- 
tioned the decision of President Truman when, on 
General MacArthur’s advice, he sent ground troops 
to support the reeling South Koreans and to spearhead 
a drive halfway up the Korean peninsula. The action 
of the President was hailed in the United States as 
a turning point in American Far Eastern policy. We 
had changed from the weak vacillation of “waiting 
for the dust to settle in Asia” to vigorous determina- 
tion in opposing the advance of communism in the 
Far East. 

The UN was acting within its competence in thus 
opposing North Korean aggression with armed re- 
sistance. As was pointed out in AMERICA two years ago 
(1/27/51, pp. 488-9), the organization was founded 
on the basic assumption that world peace could be 
maintained only through the cooperative will of the 
Big Five—the United States, Great Britain, Soviet 
Russia, China and France. It was from the start 
intended to use enforcement measures against small 
Powers only. Law enforcement by its very nature re- 
quires that the enforcing agency be able to confront 
the violators of its code with an overwhelming accumu- 
lation of strength. On the surface, at least, the North 
Korean attack was the type of small-Power aggression 
the UN was set up to quell. 
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Quick UN RECOVERY 


Events moved rapidly after June 27, 1950. By the 
end of August the UN forces had slowly fallen back 
to a tight perimeter around the port of Pusan on the 
southeast tip of Korea. 

In mid-September the picture suddenly and dramat- 
ically changed when General MacArthur in a bold 
maneuver took a large task force up the west coast 
and effected a landing at Inchon, near Seoul. Within 
ten days the ROK Government was back in its capital 
city. 

With the aggressor apparently on the verge of de- 
feat, the UN promptly turned to the task of setting 
up the machinery for the restoration of peace in a 
unified Korea. Its forces had not only effectively 
blocked the Kremlin’s designs on South Korea, but 
were no longer confronted with a military 
force strong enough to prevent the unifi- 
cation of the whole peninsula by military 
action. 

On the assurance of General MacArthur 
that the Chinese Reds would not intervene 
(as they had already threatened to do if 
the UN crossed the 38th Parallel), the 
U. S. Government persuaded a reluctant 
UN General Assembly to underwrite what 
looked like a surefire opportunity to clear 
the enemy out of North Korea. Such action 

would assure political unification—by military means, 
of course. The UN resolution of October 7, 1950 there- 
fore recommended: 


(A) That all appropriate steps be taken to en- 
sure conditions of stability throughout Korea; 

(B) That all constituent acts be taken, includ- 
ing the holding of elections, under the auspices of 
the United Nations, for the establishment of a 
unified, independent and democratic Government 
in the sovereign state of Korea; 

(C) That all sections and representative bodies 
of the population of Korea, both North and South, 
be invited to cooperate with the organs of the 
United Nations in the restoration of peace, in the 
holding of elections and in the establishment of 
a unified Government; 

(D) That United Nations forces should not re- 
main in any part of Korea otherwise than so far 
as necessary for achieving the objectives specified 
in subparagraphs (A) and (B) above; 

(E) That all necessary measures be taken to ac- 
complish the economic rehabilitation of Korea... 


On October 12 the Interim Committee on Korea asked 
the Unified Command to assume jurisdiction in North 
Korea until more concrete steps were taken to unify 
the country. 

The UN was thus taking advantage of the crushing 
defeat administered the North Korean armies to pursue 
its long-range objective of uniting the peninsula 
politically. Though the resolution made no mention 
of achieving this purpose by force of arms, it approved, 
at least by im_lication, of General MacArthur’s ad- 
vance over the Parallel. The first ROK troops had 
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was actually debating the resolution it later passe! 
“Pottce ACTION” BECOMES A “LIMITED War” 


The Chinese intervention in early November dashe;| 
all hopes of uniting Korea by such measures. It aly 
suddenly transformed the “police action” into a wa 
If the UN is to be said to have been frustrated in jt| 
determination to unify Korea, it is because circun.| 
stances forced it into a situation with which it wa) 
no longer competent to cope. The UN really had 1 
chance of carrying on a successful “police action’ }j 
bringing the aggressor to heel once the conditions y | 
which the success of that action was predicated- | 
the cooperation of the Big Powers in dealing with; | 
small aggressor—had essentially changed. To do | 
would have meant carrying the war into | 
China, perhaps even into China’s ally, 
Soviet Russia. As the above-mentioned | 
AmMEenIcA article remarked: 


Any attempt on the part of the UN 
to overwhelm a major military Power 
would inevitably result, not in a police 
action, but in a major war. The UN 
was founded to prevent war, and the 
prevention of war was plainly laid 
down as the responsibility of the Big 
Five. 

Though the UN was unable to cope in a permanent 
way with the Chinese aggressor, it is to its credit that 
to this day, almost three years after the Chinese in. 
tervened, neither has the Kremlin achieved its aim 
in Korea. 

The Chinese intervention completely transformed 
the UN’s intervention in Korea. It underscored the 
underlying power situation: neither of the two great 
power blocs was prepared to allow a unified Korea 
to be drawn into the other's orbit by military means. 
World communism discovered that in June, 1950, when 
the United States, acting with the full support of the 
UN, immediately went to the assistance of the Republic 
of South Korea. Four months later we discovered it 
when Red China, aided and abetted by Soviet Russia, 
took the place of the crushed North Korean aggressor. 

In its pursuit of the war, therefore, there were but 
two choices left to the UN. It could conduct a limited 
war looking to a negotiated peace which would leave 
the aggression repulsed but Korea still divided—as 
it had been before the aggression took place. Or it 
could make the peninsula the battlefield of a costly 
and perhaps interminable war, accepting Korea as the 
occasion of World War III between the free world and 
the Soviet bloc. The UN chose the alternative of a 
limited war as alone consistent with the police-action 
purposes of a world-peace organization. 

The leading free-world participants in the Korean 
defense action, of course, had they been so minded, 
could have accepted the challenge, apart from the 
UN, as the beginning of World War III. The reasons 


crossed over the line on October 1 and were rushiy;/ 
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why they did not are many. U. S. military authorities, 
for example, were convinced that Korea was not the 
place to fight World War III. Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, called it “the 
wrong war, in the wrong place, with the wrong 
enemy.” The UN might also have risked an expanded 
war in the hope that it would not erupt into World 
War III. We and our Allies decided against that, too, 
on the score that the risk was too great. 

Does this mean that in submitting to the restrictions 
placed by the UN on our military effort we have 
settled for appeasement in Korea? Does it mean that, 
if a negotiated truce is signed, over 100,000 American 
casualties will have been in vain? Not if we consider 
what we would have lost had we not leaped to the 
defense of the gallant little Republic of South Korea 
during those fateful days of June, 1950. What really 
determined our entrance into the Korean struggle 
was not so much what we might gain by sending in 
American troops but what we would have lost by not 
sending them in. 

The prospective losses in the Far East alone were 
appalling. We would have faced the early collapse of 
resistance to communism in Indo-China, the absorp- 
tion of Thailand, Malaya and Burma into the Soviet 
Empire; the conquest of Formosa; the probable victory 
of the Huks in the Philippines and an imminent attack 
on Japan. These were the easily predictable effects of 
letting the Kremlin get away with its venture in 
aggression. 

But that was not all. Any show of weakness on the 
part of the United States would have had repercus- 
sions in Europe and the Middle East. The weak nations 
would have been tempted to desert the ship. We might 
even have witnessed the collapse of the Western 
alliance. 

Such were the prizes the Kremlin hoped to snatch 
by a coup in Korea. After three years of war in Korea, 
we have fended off these disastrous consequences. 
This is certainly a worthy objective, even for so pain- 
ful and discouraging a limited war. In this sense we 
have won a victory there, even though Korea itself 
be still divided. 

The reason why the American people have been so 
impatient about the kind of war we have fought in 
Korea is that it is an altogether new kind of war: 
a limited war, fought with limited means for limited 
purposes. The usual slogans are irrelevant, such as 
“the purpose of war is to vanquish the enemy.” The 
purpose of a limited war is to achieve its limited pur- 
poses while averting the catastrophe of an all-out 
atomic Armageddon. 

Those who profess to be so unhappy about our 
limited achievements in Korea might contrast them 
with the sight of American cities in rubble and Ameri- 
can civilian populations by the tens of thousands 
burned to a crisp. In that comparison the Korean war 
appears in its true light as a repulsion of aggression 
and the strengthening of the free world in the hope 
of avoiding catastrophe. 





Interracial housing 
can succeed 





Sally Leighton 


I T IS ONE THING to talk about the need for under- 
standing and acceptance between races. But it’s quite 
another to have a colored family attempt to move into . 
your own neighborhood. In such a case, all but the 
most fervent interracialists may entertain some of the 
average white man’s fears. Yet this test can also bring 
courage to the faint-hearted advocate of justice. 

In our own neighborhood a two-family frame house 
was recently rumored to have been bought by a colored 
man. In due time, one of the two white families in 
the house moved out. The new landlord, we were told, 
was indeed colored, and was going to move in. The 
second family stayed on, but was warned by neigh- 
bors to move out—or be burned out. Rather than have 
a house owned by a colored person in the district, they 
would set fire to the building. At eight o'clock that 
night the second white family had left. By nine o’clock, 
fires had been started under the front and back 
porches, and all the windows had been broken. The 
fire department was battling the blaze when the 
colored owner arrived to move in with his family. 

Now a mob had collected, sufficient to require fifty 
policemen to keep it under control. At ten o’clock the 
colored owner, head bowed, left in his car, on the 
advice of policemen. The mob, screaming threats and 
insults as he drove away, stayed till after midnight, 
lest he return. Many neighbors were on their porches 
all night, keeping vigil. Fortunately, so did the police. 
And for two weeks afterwards there was a constant 
police guard at the house, to prevent further fires 
and destruction. But the owner never came back. 

In the face of such poisonous hatred and injustice, 
what can the conscientious member of the community 
do? Intellectual conviction is one thing; effective 
expression of that conviction is another. 

The decent citizen can, for his part, refuse to join 
in his neighbor’s violence, to become part of a cowardly 
mob. Since it is his own district that has been 
threatened with invasion, and he is subject to some 
of the usual fears—depreciation of property values, 
etc.—he must also re-examine his own conviction about 
the equal rights of races. The ordinary citizen of our 
city, with his knowledge of the “Black Belt,” is 
naturally afraid that his own cherished community 
may turn into a similar jungle. He probably knows 
no good, normal colored family. He has, in fact, 
been given little reason to believe that such families 





Mrs. Leighton, of Chicago, IIl., writes as one who has 
“been in the center of the controversy” over interracial 


housing. 
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exist. What he does know about are the police blotters 
and statistics about crime among the colored people. 
Newspapermen and police do not ordinarily see the 
inside of a respectable colored family’s home. (They 
might visit some, and report on these for a change.) 

The person of good will, in view of widespread 
misinformation and prejudice, must therefore confirm 
himself in his convictions. Then he must demonstrate 
his conviction in his life and actions. It is not enough 
to stand aloof from violence. There must also be 
effective protest. If, as in the case of the Cicero, III., 
riots in the summer of 1951, many voices are raised 
in protest, it is well. But protests are empty unless 
implemented by a personal willingness to do what 
the people of Cicero, to date, have not done—welcome 
members of any race as neighbors. 
Until that happens, all the words in 
the world will not wipe out the 
white man’s disgrace, the Cicero 
affair. 

What happened in our town and 
in Cicero can happen anywhere, 
and it can happen today or tomor- 
row. Yet many well-meaning people \:: 
are convinced that only “time” and \\ 
“education” will abolish segrega- ::\. Sms 
tion of the American Negro. In a 






it by getting the strong-armed protection of a colored 


organization. If you have seen the squalor in which 


many black families are forced to live, can you wonde | 
that the father who wants to better his children’s |q | 
seeks protection? How many white people would heg. | 


tate to enlist the support of any organization to back 
their own attempt in such a case? 

Can it be doubted that among the miserable colored 
masses there are parents whose hearts are wrung at 
the thought that there is no way out for their children? 
They wish to remove them from the wretched sluny 
where all their efforts to teach them to distinguish 
right from wrong are so soon frustrated by the up. 
healthy atmosphere in which they live. Wouldn’t white 
people, at the risk of life and savings, become desperate 
enough to try to move to a better 
environment? If strong-arm organi- 
zational aid is sometimes enlisted, 
that, surely, is rather the fault of the 
nominally Christian neighbors-to. 
be who refuse to their colored 
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sense this is true, for time alone can ‘ 
ensure the growth for the better which we now see 
in embryo in the whole social picture. Discrimination 
cannot be eliminated overnight, nor the blind prejudice 
to which both black and white are heir. 

But in thus deferring our problem to the next 
generation, or the next, aren’t we trying to blink the 
fact that the “education” we place so much hope in 
doesn’t all take place in school? Some of it must be 
absorbed in an environment of good example. Are we 
perhaps guilty of a terrible willingness to tolerate— 
for the whole of our lifetime at least—the subhuman 
standards of living to which some of our fellow men 
are condemned by our cowardice? As Whittaker 
Chambers says in Witness, “Kindness without courage 
is merely a fatuous pose.” Unless we have the courage 
of our convictions, our sympathetic mouthings become 
just one more cross for our colored brothers to bear. 

We have to face up to it. If the basic problem is 
segregation, the basic answer is integration, starting 
now. It is the only way to ensure to the colored people 
their human rights and dignity, to give them a chance 
to live as human beings. Still, if the answer is simple, 
the practical application of the solution is not neces- 
sarily so. In view of the above-mentioned fears of the 
average citizen—the effect on property values, the 
danger of “bad” colored neighbors—it may well mean 
a torturing mess of human conflict. 

One of the objections raised to accepting Negroes 
in a neighborhood is the charge that the colored man 
who wishes to “invade” a white neighborhood is 
deliberately out to provoke trouble. He has no such 
peaceful intention as mere homemaking, and he proves 
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alone, or with three other families 
in three rooms? Are their neighbors decent folk, or 
have they already succumbed to the ever-present 
temptations to vice? Why did he want to live among 
us? Is he just a belligerent revolutionist fronting for 
professional troublemakers? Or is he a simple man 
who worked hard and saved to make a down payment 
on a hope, only to have that hope killed by the hatred 
of white men? 

No one knows the answers to these questions, for 
no one asked them. Because this man was colored, he 
was presumed to have no human feelings, needs or 
rights. Because he was colored, it was not considered 
stealing to destroy his property. It was called pro- 
tection of one’s own property. Without so much as an 
inquiry, without being known at all, this Negro was 
condemned to remain in the very poverty and squalor 
which his race is condemned for living in. If one day, 
in a fit of frustrated rage, he breaks some white man’s 
head, should we be surprised? 

If we believe in human decency, we must agree that 
men, of whatever color, have a right to protect their 
homes and families from evil influences. Many other- 
wise decent white people fear the opening of their 
neighborhoods to a race which is suspect because of 
the environment in which many of that race are now 
forced to live. How can we cope with this fear and 
still meet the necessity for opening good neighborhoods 
to Negroes who want their children to have a chance? 
For one thing, the white population can refrain from 
a wholesale exodus when a few “questionable” neigh- 
bors arrive. (The word “questionable” is used with 
apologies to those whom it may offend. The writer 
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which he quotes in On Being a Negro in America: “A 
Negro’s just as good as anybody else, but he’s always 
got to prove it.” ) 

~ While one rotten apple may spoil a barrelful, people 
gre not apples. Among people, both good and bad 
influences are at work, and good white neighbors can 
help change bad habits formed in bad surroundings. 
This is especially true because their influence is greater, 
by reason of numbers and standing. Even if one bad, 
severely underprivileged colored family lives on a city 
block, that family could with little difficulty be inte- 
grated by men of goodwill who refuse to flee as from 
a pestilence. 

~ Needless to say, if the advent of one or two colored 
families in a neighborhood causes a panic of selling, 
the end result will be merely a new colored settlement. 
The natural indignation of the colored people over 
segregation will not be relieved. There will be no new, 


normal relations with their fellow citizens. Only the 
crowding they formerly suffered will be alleviated. 

When urged to try the peaceful, reasonable experi- 
ment of staying in a neighborhood with a few colored 
families—unless and until the colored families prove 
uncooperative—the average citizen says: “Why should 
I stick my neck out? Sure, I agree that a few colored 
families could easily be worked in, but how about the 
next fellow? He’s likely to sell quickly and get out 
from under. Before I know it, I'll be the last white 
man here, and won't get what my property’s worth.” 

Such a reply has a basis in fact. It has, indeed, 
usually happened that way. But it needn’t happen. 

Surely it is possible for Americans to work together 
in a good cause and for mutual benefit. If it is not 
possible, if we can be mobilized to cooperative action 
only by some serious threat, then we, the freest and 
richest people in the world, had better look to our 
democracy—and our Christian faith. 























Mrs. Dooley, a housewife 
in South Bend, Ind., shows 
a simple way of winning 
friends and influencing peo- 
ple (non-Catholic) to take 
a more understanding view 
of other people (Catholic) 
—and vice versa. 

















“WHY DO CATHOLICS always insist on sticking 
together so much?” asked my husband, looking up 
from the evening paper. 

“This,” he went on, with a kind of snort, “is the 
ultimate. This Catholic dog-lovers’ club. What is so 
desirable about admiring dogs only with Catholics? 
We are always being preached at to be more apostolic, 
and how can you influence people if you don’t even 
know them? I’ve seen quite a number of converts 
who were attracted to the Church because they ad- 
mired some Catholic friend.” 

I had often been somewhat disturbed by such 
thoughts myself. There are so many excellent Catho- 
lic organizations and projects in our city that it takes 
areal effort to find time and energy for those “outside 
the fold.” In what we like to call our social life, all 
of our close friends are Catholics. And I realized 
that, even though we did nothing to influence others, 
our own lives would be enriched and our under- 
standing deepened if we had more contact with 
persons of different backgrounds and varied beliefs. 

At this point in my meditation the phone rang, 
=n I heard the voice of my fine Catholic friend, Mrs. 
MUes, 


“Would you,” she asked, “be chairman of your 
district in the Mothers’ March of Dimes for the polio 
drive this month?” 

I swallowed the “No” that came automatically to 
my lips, swallowed it when I thought of the gallantry 
of her son Jack, badly handicapped by polio, and 
of his brave young wife. Remembering my cousin 
Jim, who died in an iron lung, and our own daughter 
Mary, who had the disease so lightly, I finally an- 
swered: “Sure, I guess I can do it—what does it 
involve?” 

I soon found out. It involved, for me, collecting 
people rather than collecting money. And I made 
dozens of new friends, Protestant, Jewish—and Mo- 
hammedan, for all I know. It was a straight answer 
to my husband’s proposition that we should get to 
know persons outside our own little circle of interests. 

My job consisted of finding a mother to canvass 
each block in my district on the night of the drive. 
The district comprised our voting precinct, a large 
one, and this meant that we needed some thirty-seven 
women, many of them in areas where I had no 
acquaintances. In the process I had phone conversa- 
tions with perhaps sixty different women—friendly 
conversations, I’m happy to say. Even here, I ran into 
this strange tendency to isolation that many Catholics 
have. If the first potential “block mother” that I called 
(she was probably a Catholic) was not able to work, 
I would ask her to suggest someone else. A number 
of times the answer was: “Why don’t you try Mrs. 
So-and-So? She’s a Catholic, too, you know.” 

“I don’t care what she is,” I would say in clear, 
firm tones. “I just want someone who is willing to 
do the work.” 

As it turned out, the cooperation from everyone 
was inspiring. A feeling of warmth and friendliness, 
of doing a good job together was felt, I think, by all 
of us. I know that I felt it, especially on the evening 
when they all brought their dimes and dollars and 
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checks to our house. We knew, then, that the Mothers’ 
March of Dimes, for our district at least, was a success. 

I canvassed one block where I knew no one at all, 
and I found once again how really friendly people 
can be. Even the man who was broke because his 
pay-day was two days off. Even the sad-eyed woman 
who said: “Oh, I’m so sorry, but I just haven’t any 
money at all. I wish I had.” And we were both 
embarrassed because I could see that she meant 
really no money—not just no money in the house 
that evening. But somehow we both felt a brief bond 
of sympathy and good will. 

Then there was the mother, in the modest little 
home, who gave a quarter for each of her five children, 
and who then asked if a woman had to belong to 
some sort of club in order to be allowed to work on 
the drive. 

“Club!” I cried eagerly. “Heavens, no! Just tell me 
your name and you'll be called on next year, all right!” 

And there was that dear, dear little boy who called 
out: “Daddy, there’s a girl here for the polio drive!” 
Obviously, his porch light was not on, because even 
a babe could hardly term “girlish” my gray hair and 
definitely over-forty figure. 

My little tour ended with a cup of coffee in the 
home of one of my assistant chairman (Protestant). 
And somehow the talk got around, as it always does, 


to our daughters, both of whom will be ready fp, 
high school in a couple of years. 

“My girl,” complained my friend, “doesn’t wan 
to go to Central. All of her girl friends in the neigh. 
borhood are Catholics, and will be going to thy 
wonderful new high school that you people are built. 
ing. 

Then she went on to tell me that she had beg 
somewhat surprised to discover how much our re. 
ligions agree in their fundamental beliefs (her sm 
is a recent convert to Catholicism). And she ende 
with a firm opinion that religion should somehoy 
be taught in the public schools. This mother is djs. 
turbed by the fact that a Sunday school class one 
a week is just not enough for the study and discussion | 
of a subject so vital as religion. We agreed on that, | 
of course, and I knew that here is one non-Catholic | 
who understands why we have parochial schools, 

So I went home again to make, with my husband 
help, a final check of our collection before tumin 
it in. The drive was over, and we gratefully put | 
well over three hundred dollars into the box for the | 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. And | 
put into my heart and my life a personal collection 
without price—new friends of many creeds and various 
backgrounds who, I sincerely hope, like me as much | 
as I like them. KATHARINE TERRY DOOLey 
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A Catholic 


“new criticism”’ 





Robert A. Taylor 





Young, inexperienced, groping and often inanely 
obscure, the now-famous and definitely avant-garde 
“New Criticism” is really as old as truth. It is being 
forced, however grudgingly and deviously, into the 
medieval confines of the “perennial” camp. 

It has, for a large part, rejected the myriad titillation 
theories of the ages and has seen the real status of 
the literary product. It has recognized that the poem 
was meant first of all to be, and then to widen the won- 
dering eyes of the reader—just as nature was first of 
all made, and then told to whisper to us of its Maker. 

The New Criticism has concentrated—perhaps too 
intensively and exclusively—on this ontological status 
of the poem and now is trying prolifically to write its 
own metaphysic. (One wonders whether the writings 
might not be less wandering and obscure if the new 
critic took his start with the metaphysics of being and 
stepped from there into the ontology of one being, 
the poem.) This concentration on the poem itself and 
the poem alone has led the new critic to the discovery 
of form. Form, he finds, gives the poem its reality and 
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its beauty, and form alone, he declares, tells whether 
or not the poem lives up to its calling. 

The Catholic critic, knowing as he must where the 
new critic is going and how sound much of his specv- 


AN ARTS — || 


ne 





lation is, might well revamp some of his traditional 
criticism in terms of the new. 

Specifically Catholic criticism has been, if nothing 
else, philosophical and theological. With some grati- 
fying exceptions, the situation is usually this: a large 
portion of the movie-critic’s or book reviewer’s column 


discusses the tenets of the writer, the morals of the 


movie or the philosophy of life found in the poem; it 
concentrates on content, on matter. It criticizes + 
length from an often unexplained philosophical stand- 
point, or from a rather authoritarian theological one. 


Robert A. Taylor, S.J., is engaged in philosophical 
studies at the University of San Francisco. 
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Finally, it will concede the brilliant writing of the 
novelist, or censure the sloppy production of the 
movie, or express its wonder at the misguided genius 
of the poet. 

This “two-paragraph” criticism has earned us con- 
siderable scorn. If it is true—and it is—that the artifact 
has an ontological status, how can we separately con- 
demn its matter and praise its form, or vice-versa? 
This is falling into that very Cartesian snake-pit in 
which the last literary era was mangled; this is grant- 
ing to content the “meaning” of the piece, and to form 
the frills. The modern will have nothing to do with 
such criticism. We must criticize the artifact as a unit, 
for that is what it is. And criticizing unity, we, too, 
must concentrate on that which alone gives unity— 
form. 

What then becomes of strictly Catholic criticism? 
The Church has a right and duty to pronounce on 
philosophical error and on doctrinal and moral heresy; 
how, then, can the Catholic critic do his duty? Can he 
do it while restricting himself to his professional 
task of artistic criticism? 

He can. The artist is trying to make a beautiful 
thing for the contemplative delight of a certain audi- 
ence; he groups his words, daubs his paints, directs 
his actors to the end that a new creation may grace 
the world. He will always fail: both he and the critic 
realize this. But to the small extent that he actually 
does produce a being—and a beautiful one at that— 
he succeeds. Therefore the critical standards are not 
philosophy and theology as such, but the standards of 
beautiful being. 

Now the beauty of God’s handiwork delights us 
because of its form, not because of its matter. So it 
is that living things, possessing a more manifestly 
unified form, are more truly beautiful than the much- 
loved sunsets and mountains. It has hardly been lascivi- 
ousness, but rather this peculiar delight in form, that 
has preoccupied sculptors and painters for three thou- 
sand years with the human body. 

But if critical standards are to be found in being, 
and are to be judged by form, just what are those 


) “formal” standards of beautiful being that the artist 


must try to meet? 

We have hinted already at the unity of the beautiful 
being, and now two other standards come trippingly 
to the tongue: proportion and clarity. Let us not delay 
here rehashing the familiar threesome. But let us not 
suppose either that such Aristotelian terminology as 
‘the unity of a living thing,” or the Augustinian- 
Thomistic “splendor of form” is mere verbiage. Beauti- 
ful beings possess an intrinsic unity, a “right” propor- 
tion of parts to parts and of parts to whole, and a 


- shining, evident clarity pervading the whole. Beautiful 


being must not only exist beautifully, but be able to 
proclaim its beauty to man. 

Now the work of art must be capable of engagement 
in our present world. I mean it must exist in the way 
things are, not establish standards of existence that 
are not. Here artistic criticism, purely under the aspect 


of form, can defend the perennial truth. For men are 
not pigs, and to paint them as men, but with snouts— 
either in colors or in words—is bad form. God is closer 
to man than man is to himself, so to ignore Him in 
an epic novel is bad form. Sin is a primary fact of our 
consciousness, so to reduce it to mere nastiness is 
bad form. 

To go one step further, existence is theological. 
Truly great art will exist, then, in this theological 
order and its form will recognize the relationship; and 
no real art will deny it. Grace, then, has a place in 
art, for art is immersed in things the way things are. 

Time, too, makes its demands on form. The artist 
works his form upon matter, and matter is the very 
principle of time. Here lies the exigency of the work 
of art to exist related to its world. Hence, the critic, 
still criticizing by form, can say that a 1953 construc- 
tion of a pure Gothic cathedral, though beautiful, 
lacks a necessary relation to the reality of its world, 
and so is an ontological falsehood. 

This, then, is the main point—that philosophical and 
theological criticism cannot be, and ought not to be, 
separated from the single act of artistic criticism—if 
our criticism is to have value in the modern world. 
But problems remain. 

Moral criticism presents a difficulty because of the 
problem of audiences. Within the work of art itself, 
morals offer no trouble: they are either consonant 
with reality or not; if not, the artistic being is not real 
and the formal criticism is to that effect. But art has 
a potential relation to the faculties of us weaklings; 
here, it would seem, the formal critic must step aside 
for the moralist. Not so. For man has fallen from 
heights and in that fall he brought the world down 
with him. The world is for man. When he changed, 
real relation between him and the rest of creation 
changed with him. Beings are now related to fallen 
man. Consequently, new beings must be similarly 
related or proportioned to him. If they are not so 
proportioned they are not real, and once more, this 
default is in form. And so the novel that just can’t 
be innocently read, or the picture that can’t be studied, 
or the music that completely intoxicates one’s passions 
is first of all not real and is out of rapprochement with 
man, and secondly is pornographic. 

With regard to the movie or the novel whose audi- 
ence is unrestricted, here, it seems to me, the burden 
falls equally on the writer and on the audience. If the 
piece is directed toward the mature mind alone, it 
must be restricted to that class; for it bears no relation- 
ship to the adolescent mind, and with respect to it is 
wildly out of proportion and dangerous. At this point 
the critic must distinguish, noting the minds to whom 
the work is related and those to whom it is harmfully 
unrelated. 

Whether or not this Catholic New Criticism can 
actually be written in our movie and book-review 
columns is the last question to be raised. All that can 
be suggested to the qualified critic is, “Try it and see, 
and you will make a ‘new Catholic criticism.’ ” 
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“We hold these truths .. .”’ 





SEEDTIME OF THE REPUBLIC 





By Clinton Rossiter. Harcourt, Brace. 
558p. $7.50 


“This book,” in its author’s words, 
“is a study of the political ideas that 
sustained the rise of liberty in colonial 
and Revolutionary America.” Liberty 
is the key word: the work is an at- 
tempt to analyze and summarize early 
American political theory in terms of 
liberty as its leading idea, and to situ- 
ate that theory in its environment. 
Prof. Rossiter tries not only to state 
what the colonial Americans thought 
about liberty, but also why they 
thought it, and what were the factors 
in their history and environment which 
inclined them to think so. The result 
is a thorough and, on the whole, sat- 
isfactory study of a still-vital epoch in 
the history of political thought. 

The work is based on a wide ac- 
quaintance with the primary source- 
material of the period, as well as with 
subsequent scholarly interpretation 
and comment. It is laid out in three 
parts. Part 1, “The Circumstances,” 
is a “selective account” of the gov- 
ernment, religion, economy, social 
structure and intellectual life of the 
thirteen colonies. A chapter is devoted 
to each topic, and in each chapter 
those factors are singled out which, 
in the author’s opinion, made for an 
environment favorable to liberty. 

Part 2, “The Men,” is a biographical 
account of six of the most notable po- 
litical thinkers of the colonial period: 
Thomas Hooker, Roger Williams, John 
Wise, Jonathan Mayhew, Richard 
Bland and Benjamin Franklin. Em- 
phasis is laid, of course, upon their 
political thought rather than upon 
the details of their personal histories, 
and they have been selected more as 
representative thinkers of the period 
than as influential philosophers. 

Part 3, “The Heritage,” is a general 
synthesis of the political theory of the 
American Revolution which stresses 
its traditional and conservative charac- 
ter. A synthesis is necessarily inter- 
pretative and so open to criticism. 
There will be those, for instance, who 
will deny that American political the- 
ory was as thoroughly Lockean as 
Prof. Rossiter makes it out to be—but 
such criticism may be left to students 
better qualified than this reviewer. 

The main criticism which this re- 
viewer is inclined to advance is that 
the author is somewhat too immersed 
in the tradition which he is analyzing 
to pass a completely balanced judg- 
ment upon it. The work abounds in 
gems of Protestant and liberal folk- 
lore. Thus, Catholics will be amused 
to learn that “the Reformation . . . 
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was powered by the revolutionary 
notion that man could commune with 
God without the intercession of a 
priest” (p. 40). And to say that “his- 
tory teaches that irreligion, taken in 
moderate doses, has helped more than 
one body politic to win through to 
true religious and social liberty” (p. 
43) assumes a concept of true relig- 
ious and social liberty which is at 
least open to some question. 

Prof. Rossiter’s book is by no means 
a partisan liberal tract, but an honest 
and scholarly effort at presenting the 
climate of opinion of a political era. 
Yet it tends somewhat too uncritically 
to assume that the liberty which the 
colonists prized so highly was of the 
nature of an absolute good, and that 
everything in American society, then 
or now, may legitimately be evalu- 
ated in terms of it. Moreover, this lib- 
erty is defined negatively, as freedom 
from control, which again leads one 
to question the adequacy of the 
author’s social philosophy as a stan- 
dard of criticism. 

On the other hand, Prof. Rossiter’s 
liberalism is of the old-fashioned vari- 
ety and is largely free of the positiv- 
ism and militant secularism that mark 
so much of contemporary liberalism. 
He concludes: 


Americans may eventually take 
the advice of their advanced 
philosophers and adopt a political 
theory that pays more attention 
to groups, classes, public opinion, 
power-elites, positive law, public 
administration and other realities 
of twentieth-century America. 
Yet it seems safe to predict that 
the people, who occasionally 
prove themselves wiser than their 
philosophers, will go on thinking 
about the political community in 
terms of unalienable rights, pop- 
ular sovereignty, consent, con- 
stitutionalism, separation of pow- 
ers, morality and limited govern- 
ment. The political theory of the 
American Revolution—a theory of 
ethical, ordered liberty—remains 
the political tradition of the 
American people (p. 449). 


To which, with all necessary reserva- 
tions, let us say Amen. 
Francis P. CANAVAN 





THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 





By Howard Mumford Jones. Harvard 
U. 168p. $3.50 


‘Howard Mumford Jones, well known 


to students of American culture, in- 
vestigates here another great idea 
which is characteristic of the American 
way of life. This time it is the illusive 
idea of happiness as expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence and in 
many State constitutions. 
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In an attempt to ascertain th 
meaning of happiness and the reas, 
for its Jeffersonian insertion in th 
Declaration, the author forces “saint 
sages, poets, philosophers and wit: | 
ancient and modern—in fact all by! 
the medievalists—to reveal their g. | 
crets about this great desideratum, 
He has even invaded the maijesti 
sanctum of the courts, Federal an 
State, and has gathered their profound 
dicta on the legal aspects of happi. | 
ness. The voice of the courts in de | 
cision after decision has equated the | 
pursuit of happiness with liberty of | 
contract. 

Students of American civilization 
will find this book both stimulating | 
and informative. It abounds in erudi | 
tion and new slants on old masters, | 
The cumulative results of the author’ | 
research is an excellent contributio | 
to the history of American ideas. It 
is a good pilot study, opening up the 
avenues for more serious research. 

Perhaps to ask any more of the 
author, especially in light of his de. 
clared limitation—“our inquiry is prag. 
matic”—may seem a little unfair. How. 
ever, the reviewer feels that a mor 
serious attempt to evaluate his ow 
vast accumulation of data would have 
increased the value of Mr. Jones’ con- 
tribution. It would also have saved 
him from confusing the total Chris. 
tian concept of happiness, which is 
dynamic, with the segmental Chris 
tian and Stoic concepts of resignation. 

Furthermore, even though it may 
be difficult to identify with certainty 
the complete source of Jeffersonian 
“common sense,” one wonders if Mr. 
Jones dismissed in too much haste 
Burlamaqui, whose Natural and Pol- 
itic Law was by no means unknown to 
Jefferson and his confreres, one of 
whom, John Adams, was commis. 
sioned with Jefferson to draw up the 
Declaration. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 








Jones quotes John Adams (p. 97), 
who accurately expresses the intimate 
relation between the end of man 4 


an individual and as a social-political | 


animal. In this same passage Adams 


also indicates the twofold nature of | 


happiness, temporal and _ etemal 
Without the latter, happiness cal 
not be intrinsically dynamic nor cal 
life, liberty or the pursuit of happi- 
ness possess an objective and valid 
claim to the dignity of a natural right 
We are not too sure this reflection 
caught the skipping mental eye of the 
researcher. Artuur A. NoRrT# 
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For the Literature Shelf 


Tae DicTIONARY OF WORLD LITERA- 
qurE, edited by Joseph T. Shipley 
(Philosophical Library. $7.50). This 
revised edition of a very valuable work, 
which covers the field under the sub- 
title of Criticism, Forms, Technique, 
is an invaluable aid to anyone profes- 
sionally interested in literary activities. 
Actual works of literature are not treat- 
ed, so that one will find there, for 
example, a discussion of “types of the 
novel” without any critique of specific 
titles. Some 250 scholars have colla- 
borated in running the gamut from 
“absey” to “writer.” 


anE AUSTEN, by Margaret Kennedy 
(Swallow. $2). This is an excellently 
balanced treatise which grinds no axe 
and advances no pet theory. Enough 
friendly analysis is engaged in to en- 
able the reader to get a good over-all 
picture of the six Austen novels but 
not enough to disenchant the reader 
in any one novel. In workmanlike 
fashion the author not only discusses 
Jane Austen’s life and work but at- 
tempts to place her definitively in the 
large world of fiction. 


Tue Livinc THOUGHTS OF CARDINAL 
Newman, by Henry Tristram of the 
Oratory (McKay. $2.50). This newest 
addition (No. 24) to the “Living 
Thoughts” library presents a wide 
range of Newman’s variations on what 
he considered an essential message, 
namely, that Christianity being a re- 
ligion based on revelation, “cannot but 
be dogmatic.” The changes on this 
basic theme are rung in passages from 
Newman’s Apologia, his treatises, ser- 
mons, letters and poetry. 


Taomas Harpy, by Desmond Hawk- 
ins (Swallow. $2). One of the “English 
Novelists” series, this is a pleasant and 
chatty introduction to an austere nov- 
elist. It is beautifully written but pre- 
tends to no formal purpose and re- 
veals nothing new in criticism of 
Hardy. A few new points of departure 
are suggested, as, for example, the re- 
lation of Hardy as novelist to the 
ballad tradition. 


Another in the same “English Novel- 
ists” series is GEORGE Borrow, by Mar- 
tin Armstrong (Swallow. $2). George 
Borrow is probably little known and 
less considered today, as the titles 
Lavengro and Romany may reveal. 
Mr. Armstrong’s criticism is a sound 
example of refusal to abdicate in favor 
of psychoanalysis. 


A LirtLe Treasury oF WorLD PoEtT- 
Ry, edited with an introduction by Her- 
bert Creekmore (Scribner. $5). With- 
in the relatively small compass of 877 


pages, Mr. Creekmore has assembled 
an astonishing collection of poems 
from thirty-one languages, including 
Sanskrit, Arabian, Greek, Welsh and 
others. The thesaurus is even com- 
pleted with portraits of a good number 
of the poets. The title is a little mis- 
leading as no poems in the English 
tongue are included. Such poems are 
to be found in other numbers of the 
Little Treasury series, of which Oscar 
Williams is the editor-in-chief. 


For the Biography Shelf 


THE HippeEN Coasts, A BIOGRAPHY OF 
ADMIRAL CHARLES WILKES, USN, by 
Daniel Henderson (Sloane. $5), is a 
readable if undocumented biography 
of an American naval officer who com- 
manded the U. S. Naval Exploring 
Expedition of 1838-1842. The expedi- 
tion touched Antarctica, establishing a 
basis for our present claims in that 
area. Wilkes is also known as the dis- 
coverer of Wake Island. Robert W. 
Daly calls it an enthusiastic, partisan 
biography, an acceptable tribute to a 
neglected hero. 


UncLE Sam’s UNCLE Josu, by Donald 
May (Little, Brown. $4). This is a 
re-editing of the best writings of the 
Yankee humorist Josh Billings, his com- 
ic essays and newspaper columns. C. 
Carroll Hollis says: “After fifty pages 
of Uncle Josh, we need relief from 
relief,” for, he cautions, “the reader 
will get greater value by reading only 
a few pages a day. In humorous books, 
if nowhere else, the whole is by no 
means greater than the sum of its 
parts.” 


Few Are Cxosen, by Norma Downey 
Ferraro (Harper. $3.50), is the detail- 
ed account of the author’s daily life as 
a nun, beginning with her entrance 
into the novitiate in California and 
ending, four years later, when she 
leaves the convent behind her. The 
object seems to be to show the “hu- 
man” side of nuns, but reviewer For- 
tunata Caliri says she is at a loss to 
comprehend any reason for such a 
book, beyond the satisfaction of the 
morbidly curious. “Certainly the book 
would never attract anyone to the 
religious life, for at no time is there 
any of the serenity of soul that one 
might reasonably expect to find in lives 
dedicated to God.” 


Wiru 4 Quiet Heart, by Eva Le Gal- 
lienne (Viking. $4.50). This autobio- 
graphy relates the numerous exper- 
iences, in the theatre and out, of the 
famous American actress. One of the 
most interesting episodes was that of 
the Civic Repertory Theatre, where 
Miss Le Gallienne labored for seven 
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Cosmology 


and Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Nature According to St. Thomas 
“Dr. Kenneth Dougherty, S.A., in 
this new text, incorporates the re- 
sults of thorough research and suc- 
cessful teaching. The work is Thom- 
istic in spirit, keen in its recognition 
of the needs and the limitations of 
the present-day student and sensi- 
ble in its emphasis on basic princi- 
ples and problems. The simplicity 
of language and arrangement and 
depth of analysis make this a most 
acceptable text for college 


students.” 


IGNATIUS SMITH, O. P., Dean of the School of 
Philosophy, Catholic University of America 


$3.00 per copy 
GRAYMOOR PRESS Dept.1 PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 











FOR ZEST 


10 GARNISH a sand- 

wich or grace a 
feast, Sexton Pickles 
and Olives of all vari- 
eties and sizes are the 
preference of chefs in 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants, dining cars. 
They'll be your 
choice, too. 
John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 











[JF XOU SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS . . . 
SELL CATHOLIC CARDS 


100% Profit For you or For Your Church Organiza- 
tion. Sell Catholic Christmas cards and gift wrappings 
with a religious theme . . beautiful works of art 
that keep Christ in Christmas. This exclusive merchan- 
dise is produced for the Catholic market by a leading 
Catholic organization. Get started immediately on this 
money-making project. Write for a sample sales kit to: 
FATHER GALES, Catechetical Guild 
147 East Fifth Street, St. Paul |, Minnesota 
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years to establish a truly esthetic thea- 
tre in America, while attracting a dis- 
criminating audience able to distin- 
guish art from entertainment. To Theo- 
philus Lewis it is a volume worthy of 
admiration “for a generous and resil- 
ient character who can take triumph in 
stride, rebound from tragedy with 
courage and look back on disappoint- 
ment and frustration without bitter- 
ness.” 


Love Is Nor Buinp, by Russel Criddle 
(Norton. $3.50) is the autobiographi- 
cal account of a man who is handi- 
capped by blindness through a child- 
hood accident. His many trials in 
overcoming fear, adjustments to life, 
love and people, make the story in- 
tensely human. To A. R. Vonderahe, 
M.D., it is blunt, well-written, with 
an intelligent attitude toward physical 
handicaps and an especially happy ro- 
mantic component. 


Ernest Hemincway, by Philip Young 
(Rinehart. $3). Michael F. Moloney 
observes: “This is, without question 
the best critical evaluation yet made of 
Hemingway. It is honest and clear- 
sighted and it does not confuse adula- 
tion with criticism.” It is a welcome 
relief from the shrill-voiced omnipres- 
ence of contemporary praise. The book 
provides a good insight into the mind 


of Hemingway through his work, and 
a chapter on style is a deft exposition 
of Hemingway’s indebtedness, not only 
to Stein, Anderson, Pound, and Scott 
Fitzgerald, but to Crane and Twain. 


Two Wor Ds For Memory, by Alfred 
Noyes (Lippincott. $5). Lydia Giglio 
gives high praise to this autobiography 
of the famous man of letters, calling 
it a happy confusion of history and 
literary criticism. Mr. Noyes treats of 
his own life, his acquaintances among 
the celebrated, his works and the mod- 
ern school of poetry, all with “sweet 
reasonableness, wit and wisdom.” 


THE BroaDER Way, by Sumie Seo 
Mishima (John Day. $3.50). A Japa- 
nese housewife, Wellesley-educated, 
ardent feminist and author, here pre- 
sents her story and that of her family 
and neighbors in the war and under 
the Occupation. Rev‘ewer Thomas M. 
Curran, S.J., found the book a chatty, 
confused diary of a presumed Japa- 
nese intellectual with indiscriminating 
norms, who hails each new manifesta- 
tion of “liberty” as a milestone of 
progress even though it is leading to 
moral barbarism. She has failed to 
realize that the Japanese people will 
have to discover that liberty is not 
freedom to do what you want, but free- 
dom to do what you should. 
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coming soon.... 
(publication scheduled for mid-July) 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND RACE RELATIONS 


By Rev. Paul J. Hayes and Rev. Edward J. Hayes 


Tuis latest AMERICA PRESS BOOKLET will remind 
Catholics that racial prejudice is completely alien to 


The authors, priests of the Archdiocese of Newark, point 
out how the Catholic Church has constantly and officially 
proclaimed its stand on this question. 

Here you will see through The Teachings of the Mass— 
especially through the lessons of the Epistles and the 
example of Christ in the Gospels—that those who profess 
to be followers of Christ must take a firm stand in apply- 
ing His principles of social justice in the world today. 
This informative booklet is concluded with a few simple 
practical suggestions for advancing Catholic interracial 


RESERVE YOUR COPIES NOW! 
Single Copy 15¢ — Discounts: 10 to 49 copies 10% 


50 to 99 copies 20% 
100 or more copies 30% 








Francis P. Canavan, S.]J., is do. 
ing advanced studies in politi. 
cal science at Duke University, 

Rev. ArTHur A. Nortu, SJ., 
is chairman of the Depart. 
ment of Political Philosophy 
at Fordham University. 
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“Once more, at this time, the mulitud, | 
had grown in numbers, and had noth. 
ing to eat” (Mark 8:1; Gospel fy 
sixth Sunday after Pentecost). 





One of the provocative oddities of 
the recorded life of our Saviour jj | 


the striking duplication of certain } 


deeds or events. Over against the 
solitary uniqueness of such happen 
ings as the finding in the Temple, th 
open solicitation of Christ by Satay | 
and the Transfiguration stand a nun- 
ber of significant repetitions: three 
times our Lord raised the dead, twice 
He drove the peddlers from the Tem 
ple, twice there was a miraculow 
catch of fish, twice Christ is said to 
have wept. The Gospel for the sixth 
Sunday after Pentecost narrates 1 
wondrous multiplication of bread and 
fish, but so does the Gospel for the 
fourth Sunday in Lent, and both 
Matthew and Mark carefully dis- 
tinguish between the two miracles. 
The attentive reader of the Gospels 
naturally wonders about these dupli- 
cations. Is there, for example, any 





discernible reason why our Saviour 


twice fed a hungry mob in the most | 


casual yet sensational way? Of this 
we may be sure: He did not twice- 
or even once—fill people with food 
for any of the reasons that might have 





prompted either a politician or a 
simple humanitarian. In a certain 


strict sense Christ cared no more (and | 
no less) about the empty stomachs of | 


a 


the particular batch of people who | 
surrounded Him at a particular mo- 


ment than He cared about all the 
other empty stomachs or sightless eyes 
or crippled limbs there might have 
been in the world at that or at any 
time. We must never overlook the 
fact that our Saviour constantly and 
deliberately played down the merely 
temporal or humanitarian aspect 
His miracles. It is significant that on 
the day following the first multipli 
cation of loaves, Christ flatly accused 
His apparently solicitous followers of 
being, in the main, industrious free- 
loaders. 


——aO 
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When our divine Saviour performed 
a miracle, it was always—and He de- 
cared this repeatedly—a sign. The 
miracles of Christ were like the sacra- 
ments of Christ: the material thing 
you could see was always trivial in 
comparison with the spiritual meaning 
which you couldn’t see. The Son of 
Cod was never pointless, as we 
bumbling sons of Adam so frequently 
are. When He did something, He 
meant something. When He fed hun- 
gry people once He was not merely 
playing Santa Claus; He meant some- 
thing. When He fed many hungry 
people twice, He meant something 
twice. 

Small wonder that in this connec- 
tion at least our Saviour repeated 
Himself. By the miraculous meals He 
was figuratively anticipating one of 
the central mysteries of the kingdom 
which He would found. He was sym- 
holizing the Eucharist. 

The many similarities between the 
Holy Eucharist and the two multipli- 
cations of bread and fish have long 
since been carefully elaborated. Basic- 
ally, we see in both terms of the com- 
parison a real need on the part of 


THEATRE 














ABANDONED TREASURE. In the 
current issue of Theatre Arts, two Ne- 
gro contributors, William Marshall and 
Loften Mitchell, call attention to the 
wealth of dramatic material in Negro 
life and complain that so few play- 
wrights have made an effort to exploit 
it. Mr. Marshall, who will be remem- 
bered for his performance as “de 
Lawd” in the revival in 1951 of The 
Green Pastures, observes the subject 
mainly from an actor’s point of view. 
What he wants, without specifically 
saying so, is more plays with meaty 
toles for colored performers. 

In making his pitch for Negro actors, 
Mr. Marshall, either explicitly or by 
implication, accuses the contemporary 
personnel of the American theatre, 
from playwrights to casting directors, 
of unpardonable neglect of dramatic 
material and waste of acting talent. He 
mentions the fact that the- were color- 
ed soldiers in German prison camps 
and observes that a place could have 
been found for at least one Negro actor 
in Stalag 17. Since colored horse play- 
ers and their girl friends are far from 
tare along Broadway, Marshall feels 
that a chocolate crapshooter or two, 
and a few sepia faces in the chorus 
line, would not have been out of place 
in Guys and Dolls. Knowing more his- 


a great number of people, which can 
only be satisfied by a real eating of 
real food; and the eating results in 
real strength. Perhaps, when our be- 
loved Lord underscored the miracu- 
lous desert repast by repeating it, He 
was thinking of all those who, in one 
way or another, would attempt to 
falsify the sacrament of His love. 
There would be those who would 
think they could live and be strong 
without eating, those who would be 
afraid to eat and who would try to 
scare others from eating, those foolish 
ones who, in their eating, would look 
for delicate flavor rather than down- 
right sustenance. Christ had to make 
it so clear that He really was bread, 
that He was food to be eaten, that 
He was provision for a long and hard 
journey. 

It would seem at times that Christ 
our Bread is not dainty enough or 
subtle enough or fancy enough for 
us. He was the plain and simple God- 
man who became plain and simple 
bread to be the plain and simple food 
of plain and simple and surely grate- 
ful people. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.]. 


tory than most of us, he says that since 
there were Negro adventurers among 
the Forty-Niners, the male chorus of 
Paint Your Wagon might well have 
included some colored actors with 
beards. Without going along with Mr. 
Marshall all the way, one must admit 
that he has a case. 

After scolding playwrights for not 
writing more plays like Our Lan’ and 
Set My People Free, Mr. Marshall con- 
cludes on a note of pessimism. He sug- 
gests that Negroes will have to develop 
their own dramatic stage from top to 
bottom in every category of the theatre 
arts except acting. “Our first and most 
receptive audiences,” he predicts, “may 
well be those who fill our churches.” 

His prediction is immediately knock- 
ed into a cocked hat by the first sent- 
ence of Loften Mitchell’s article. “Since 
1910,” Mr. Mitchell writes, “seventeen 
major groups have attempted to build 
a permanent Harlem theatre. All have 
been thwarted chiefly by the lack of 
local popular support.” 

What both of those writers are say- 
ing is what has already been said in 
this column so often that repetition 
must be becoming boresome. Our old- 
er playwrights are living in yesterday 
and unable to write plays that reflect 
the life and problems of today. Some 
of the younger men are good techni- 
cians but lack the ability to write for 
either depth or beauty. As a result our 
drama has become a practically con- 
tinuous spectacle of frustrated spin- 
sters engaging in liaisons on the Rivie- 
ra, as in The Time of the Cuckoo, or 
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"CARDINAL" INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses. Rosaries, Cards, etc. 
Write for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 
Inc., 876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 
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IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexglas Pall 
Foundations—534”, 6”, 64%” and 7/’— 
$1.00 Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS located. Maimone 
Book Search, Box 29, Peck Slip Station, 
New York 38, N. Y. 





SEND A MEDICAL KIT for $30.00 and 
save bodies and souls, Catholic Medical 
Mission Board, 10 W. 17th St. N. Y. 11. 
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dropping their inhibitions in Kansas, as 
in Picnic. 

Meanwhile Negro life, with its in- 
cessant conflicts along the color line, 
offers a treasure of dramatic material 
that has hardly been touched. Both Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Mitchell are hopeful 
that colored playwrights will exploit 
the practically virgin field that white 
authors have neglected, but the latter 
is less inclined toward optimism. He 
points to the seventeen efforts to estab- 
lish an indigenous Negro theatre that 
failed with an almost despairing ges- 
ture. 

Neither writer mentions the Negro 
colleges as possible incubators of color- 
ed playwrights. Since colored students 
are widely dispersed in the white uni- 
versities, it is not at all unlikely that 
the drama departments of such schools 
as Harvard, Pennsylvania and Catholic 
University will nurture Negro play- 
wrights. It doesn’t matter whence 
younger and more virile writers come, 
so long as they arrive quickly. There 
are too many rich sources of drama in 
America that have been ignored too 
long. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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ARENA is a fairly tolerable 3-dimen- 
sional job. It is, as of this date, 
MGM’s sole entry in the polaroid 
glasses sweepstakes and was ap- 
parently planned originally as a 
modestly budgeted “flattie” and shot 
in the 3D process as a last-minute 
afterthought. This is the case with 
most of the 3D films which have so 
far been made owing to the unfortun- 
ate fact that the public’s phenomenal 
interest in the process caught the 
major studios entirely unprepared. 
While the companies which have got- 
ten three dimensional films off the 
assembly line in the fastest time have 
profited handsomely by their novelty 
appeal, the pictures themselves have 
been so bad that they have sorely com- 
promised the long-range future of the 
technique. 

The difference here is that while 
the film is nothing spectacular, it 
would have made an_ interesting 
enough program picture without bene- 
fit of 3D. It concerns a rodeo star 
(Gig Young) who faces up, in the 
course of one eventful afternoon’s per- 
formance, to the irresponsibility of his 
way of life and reconciles with his 
wife (Polly Bergen). The script relies 
rather heavily on melodrama and 
“corn.” For adults, however, it does 
have some lively and intelligent dia- 
log and a modest claim to plausi- 
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bility. The picture also has good pp. 
formances (by Jean Hagen and Hep, 
Morgan among others) and some 
cellent semi-documentary rodeo Mat, 
rial; and its 3D photography in Ang, 
color is both technically good ay 
happily restrained in the matter ; 
hurling things directly at the audien, 
for shock effect. 


THE CHARGE AT FEATHR 


RIVER, to continue in the vein g| 


faint praise, is a relatively lively 9) 
Western . It is about a cavalry detach 
ment, led by a reluctant reserve offic, 
(Guy Madison) and composed most} 
of guardhouse misfits, which is sent 
rescue two white women held captiy 
by the Cheyenne Indians. Withoy 
staking a claim to distinction or origi 
nality it at least follows an intelligit) 
and humanly possible story-line, stages 
its action sequences with gusto anj 
lines up its scenery effectively in jt 
Warner color camera sights. All 
these small virtues do their bit t 
make the picture a painless experienc; 
for adults. (Warner) 


SANGAREE (Paramount) and FORT 
TI (Columbia) are a pair of Techni. 
color outdoor epics that got across the 
finish line in the 3D race somewhat 
earlier than the above-mentioned 
pictures, with the inevitable result 
that they have nothing to recommend 
them beyond their dubious novelty 
Both have pseudo-historical, eight: 
eenth-century American backgrounds, 
preposterous plots, a listless and in. 
hibited style of handling action and 
scenery and an undisciplined compu 
sion to bombard the audience with 
deadly weapons. Otherwise they are 
chiefly notable for containing absurd 
and disedifying amorous complica- 
tions unsuitable for the juveniles, 
whom it might otherwise please. 


IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE is 
the first addition to the currently 
popular science-fiction cycle to be 
made in 3D. The story has to do with 
a scientist (Richard Carlson, who is 
making a virtual career out of playing 
this sort of role), who is the lone 
witness of the arrival from another 
planet of a flying saucer. As a result, 


he has a great deal of difficulty con- } 


vincing his neighbors of his sanity and 





of their immediate peril. I am as will. 
ing as the next person to suspend dis- 
belief in invasions from outer space. 
In this case, however, the conduct of 
the earthly cast and of the other 
worldly visitors is sufficiently aimless 
and uninteresting to discourage any- 
thing enthusiastic in the way of family 
audience participation. Also, the film 
is photographed in black-and-white 
which, viewed through light-filtering 
polaroid glasses, gives the whole thing 
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, dim, twilight effect and reduces the 
night scenes almost to invisibility. 
(Universal-International) 
Morra WALSH 
’s moral approval of a film is 
(hye expressed by ae its oe 
her adult or family viewing. Ed.) 





PARADE 








THE NEWS CHURNED UP PUZ- 
ZLING questions. . . . Is there one, and 
only one, motive at the bottom of all 
human acts, as an ancient axiom states? 
_,. Or are there many different 
motives? . . . Leaning apparently to- 
ward the latter alternative, the news 
displayed differing human urges. . . . 
An urge to express irritation was on 


view... . In Boston, a husband took 
out his upper plate and threw it at his 
spouse... . Desire for adult education 


was observed. ... In Winnipeg, Man., 
a penitentiary inmate asked for a 
longer sentence so he could finish a 
welding course. .. . Yearning for com- 
panionship made news. . . . In Los 
Angeles, a wife testified her married 
life was so lonely she had to buy two 
cats “because I didn’t have anybody to 
talk to.” . . . The longing for com- 
panionship assumed varied forms. . . . 
In St, Joseph, Mo., a woman requested 
a newspaper to print the story of her 
divorce a second time. “There’s a fel- 
low I think wants a date with me,” she 
explained. “If he saw my divorce 
notice I’m sure he’d call me. He must 


} have missed the first notice.” 


As the days, one after the other, 
trooped by, divergent types of motiva- 
tion continued emerging. . . . Creative 
tendencies caught the eye... . In Ven- 
ice, three hundred leaders of cultural 
life in forty countries assembled to 
discuss “obstacles confronting the crea- 
tive artist in modern society.” As the 
discussion got under way, the creative 
group was confronted by a brand-new 
obstacle. The loudspeaker broke down, 
forcing adjournment. . . . An urge to 
protect near and dear ones was seen. 
.»+ In New York, a 72-year-old man, 
arrested on a _ pickpocket charge, 
begged authorities not to tell his sister. 
“It would kill her,” he said, “She thinks 
I'm a gambler.” 


Here and there, the week’s behavior 
smacked of escapism. . . . An inclina- 
tion to shrink from social annoyance 
was externalized. . . . In Copenhagen, 
aman sued a cheese company, de- 
manding that it stop using his name 
Danbo” as the name for one of its 


popular cheeses. He testified that 
everywhere he went people addressed 
him as “Mr. Cheese.” . . . A leaning 
toward family patterns of conduct was 
reported. . . . In London, Eng., twin 
sisters, who had gone to the same 
school, worked for the same company 
and married on the same day, stole 
two tricycles from the same store on 
the same day. 


The puzzling elements in the ques- 
tions churned up by the news evap- 
orate under analysis. . . . A little study 
shows that the ancient axiom is true 
and that there is one, and only one, 


motive at the bottom of all human acts. 
. . . It is the desire to be happy... . 
All the differing urges mirrored in the 
news are seen to be secondary affairs— 
merely means of activating the deep- 
seated basic urge. . . . Man is made 
for happiness. . . . Unfortunately, he 
reaches too frequently for the wrong 
things. . . . This is sin, another word 
for unhappiness. . . . In this world, 
even the good man attains merely 
partial happiness. .. . Only in Heaven 
is the deep-seated hunger of the 
human soul for happiness completely 
and perfectly satisfied. 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Anti-Communism 

Eprror: My thanks to you for Fr. 
Masse’s exceedingly temperate plea for 
a constructive anti-communism (“A 
note on anti-communism,” Am. 6/6). 
His exposé of the weaknesses of a cer- 
tain kind of arrogant, all-knowing anti- 
Communist reminded me of a like phe- 
nomenon in the late 1930's: the anti- 
Fascist. 

There was a variety of anti-Fascist 
who joined popular fronts with the 
Communists, denounced you if you 
didn’t embrace his anti-Fascist crusade, 
and exhibited a decidedly negative 
approach to domestic and international 
questions. His judgments of current 
history were shaped by the special 
prejudices of his narrow anti-fascism. 

I’m grateful to Fr. Masse for recall- 
ing to me that the Communist-duped 
anti-Fascist of the 1930’s has his coun- 
terpart in the nationalist-centered anti- 
Communist of the 1950’s. 

Ep MARCINIAK 

Chicago, Ill. Editor, Work 
Epitor: Fr. Masse states that what is 
most exasperating about the “excited” 
anti-Communist movement is “the 
characteristic arrogance of its follow- 
ers.” . 

The article discloses to me consid- 
erable arrogance on the part of Fr. 
Masse. We excited anti-Communists 
are referred to by him as “pitifully be- 
wildered” and “incredibly ignorant”; 
our reasoning is “topsy-turvy,” and 
another of our “exasperating” qualities 
is our “maddening inconsistency.” 

Pray tell me, how can Fr. Masse 
label an appeal that we go it alone 
“stupid and dangerous,” when the rec- 
ord unalterably demonstrates that, 
after several years of exhausting our- 
selves by pouring billions of dollars 
and the lifeblood of the cream of 
American youth down the rat-holes of 
Europe and the Far East, and having 
to fight our so-called Allies every step 
of the way for their negligible support, 
ofttimes only to be struck in the face 
by their rebukes and criticism, we con- 
tinue to lose the world-wide struggle 
against communism? 

Mark W. KELLY 

Jackson, Mich. 


Bouquets 
Eprror: I am a senior at Belmont Ab- 
bey College, Belmont, N. C. I greatly 
enjoyed your Catholic Social Teach- 
ing contest. 

A good many of the documents that 
I had to read would probably have 
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| 
Presiden 
Howev 
President 
excess-pI 
been left unread had it not been fy} ‘a#02 f 
this contest. I do hope that a gogj| issue t0_ 
many of the other college seniors like | Means C 
wise enjoyed, not only the reading | jeadershi 
but the intense and _ stimulatin; | key con 
thought of these great social dog, ey t 
ments. IcnatTius S. Kuosex danger, 
Belmont, N. C. of the H 
Leader, | 
Eprror: Béla Fabian’s article “Seve, | yyprecet 
against Malenkov” (Am. 4/18) ha | d usin 
just reached my desk. This is without | Z H 
doubt one of the most revealing anj | coda 
incisive analyses of the present sity | hower ¢ 
tion inside the Kremlin that I have | report ol 
seen in any of the dozens of mag. |  tantamo 
azines I read here each week. : expire a 
Ricuarp L-G. Deveran, | PY th 
Tokyo, Japan dent s 
3 to shift 
Corrections | of Ways 
Eprtor: My review of Ruth Ellis Mes. strong- 
senger’s The Medieval Latin Hymn | of givin 
(Am. 6/13) refers to a book on hymn | Adminis 
by “Rev. Edmund Britt, O.P.” Apob. | ag 
gies to Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B. are coved 
in order. The wrk I had in mind wa | means t 
his well-known The Hymns of the Br- | ber 31 
viary and Missal, published by Ben- ] $100,00C 
ziger Bros., New York. ‘ 
(Rev.) Georce E. Ganss, S,]. sae ” 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wheat « 
Epiror: In my article “Public lands On J 
and private enterprise” (Am. 6/6), the friendly 
total area of National Wildlife Refuges | 545) 
is given as 3.1 million acres (p. 269). Act of 
This is actually the acreage of the ) : 
National Waterfowl Refuges; the Na- yield of 
tional Wildlife Refuges total 10.2 mil | taxpaye: 
lion acres. The additional acreage AAA, w 
would be taken out of that listed as able pr 
“Other” under the Department of the of harks 
Interior. 6 
Also, in paragraph 5 under “Graz- of acres 
ing” (p. 270) it should be noted that howeve 
the U. S. Grazing Service was con- Once th 
bined with the General Land Office in | are nee 
1946 to form the Bureau of Land If the 
Management. i y 
Rosert L. SCHUELER go into 
Newburyport, Mass. ) the sup 
| parity. | 
Franciscan poems wanted AAA, tl 


Eprtor: I am preparing an — | as low 
of Franciscan poetry relating to St | 
Francis of Assisi, to be published this | ‘ aA 
October. I shall be grateful to any of — 
vour readers who will send me any sponsor 
poems they may have on this subject ment fi 
for review and possible inclusion in If the 
the collection. $9.18% 
EvLmaBseTH B. PATTERSON 1 
- million 
1241 Canyon Road d 
Santa Fe, New Mexico ollars. 
electior 





